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THE ANCHORITE. 


E of medizval days who flaunted this title in the 

face of an uncongenial generation, is not our theme. 
We dub thus a contemporary and a classmate. You may 
never have remarked him; for he feels no such pride in 
his peculiarities as would lead him to thrust them upon 
your attention, and in our quick and bustling community 
unobtrusive phases of character, though, perchance, most 
interesting, are easily apt to pass without notice or appre- 
ciation. Yet here he is, waiting for a description to prove 
his claim to the title, and ready to repay attention by a 
short homily, of which we are the subjects and he himself 
the text. 

He may seem but a blurred and faded image of his cross- 
grained old original; yet he has some most anchoritish 
peculiarities. He lives apart, which has ever been the 
characteristic of an anchorite, as well as his condemnation 
in the eyes of men. He is housed in some little frequented 
quarter, and not every one knows the way to his lodgings. 
But the peculiarity, or shall we again say the defect, of 
his domicile is, that it is not only his habitation by night, 
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but his dwelling place through most of the day as well. 
Its walls, though unadorned, never stare him out of coun- 
tenance so as to oblige him to spend his time in search 
of more congenial scenes. Their very plainness is rather 
a secret of their attractive power ; for it implies a meager 
pocket-book—a bar against much enjoyment, but also 
against much concomitant frivolity. Yet his seclusion is 
not altogether involuntary. Some of his contemporaries, 
with just as insecure a financial support, contrive, at 
whatever trouble, to go through most of the figures that 
are performed with propriety and ease on the basis of a 
broader income. He could, if he would, bear his part with 
the rest, but he will not. Give him credit for a stubborn 
will in the matter. Often, no doubt, he looks out on 
this other life with wonder that so different a world 
should be so near, and even in his reach, yet unexplored. 

His temperance has a certain similitude to that of his 
historic namesake. This old personage was, perhaps, 
somewhat respected, but was, on the whole, regarded as 
a little out of his head. The reason was, that the world 
of prime importance to others, was, to him, wholly sec- 
ondary. If the wor!d of carnal desires intruded into his 
world of spirit, he looked upon it as an actual messenger 
from the pit, which he grappled with hot tongs and pious 
prayers, or floored with an anathema and an inkstand. 

In quite the same spirit does the modern heir to the 
name regard the world of business, sport, and even of a 
certain kind of study, which sweeps the majority quite 
away in its current, but which is for him entirely secondary 
to the great end of a true education of his mental powers. 
He has a definite purpose for the future, a line of life 
marked out, ambition for eminence in it, and some idea 
of the cost of its attainment. If the other life at any 
time intrudes, he exorcises it with text-book or note paper. 

As in his prototype, so in him, conduct in such marked 
contrast with his surroundings makes him seem like an 
extravagant protest against the existing order. Extrava- 
gant, yet useful. For, though the true idea of an educa- 
tion is no more embodied in the latter than that of a 
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religion in the former, yet, as the former must, by the 
very grotesqueness of his protest, have lived into men 
the idea of a possible life quite out of their ordinary ruts, 
so must the latter by his conduct impress upon his be- 
holders the necessity of a course of life aside from their 
ordinary aspirations. 

The first point in his life’s sermon is, the propriety of 
treating college life as a means rather than as an end. 
The undeniable and by no means unfamiliar tendency by 
which all are more or less influenced, is to live ephemerally. 
Small wonder, when we look candidly at the situation. 
We enter the charmed enclosure of college life with 
mouths agape at its novelty, and with habits to be formed 
by the impression which it makes upon us. Real life 
looks but dimly through its roseate haze. The past has 
been but captivity. Here and now is the chance to win, 
with comparative facility, success and reputation which, 
to boyish eyes, seem splendid. The chance to flutter our 
unaccustomed pinions over an area that, by contrast with 
childhood’s cage, seems a universe of space—itself an in- 
toxicating pleasure,—is enhanced a hundred-fold by the 
ready, hearty, and flattering esteem yielded to success of 
every kind by the whole community in which we are in- 
terested. It takes such a little to win notoriety. The 
end is compassed if you can pull a good oar, write a good 
composition, sing a good song, make a good recitation, or 
—what luster in thinnest varnish !—wear a good coat and 
win the good graces of the reigning belle of college. 
Hence arises an itching desire for distinction in some- 
thing, small matter what. Distinction enough can surely 
be won in some one of these directions to offer an accept- 
able sacrifice to our self-esteem. Where will ever be 
found a period in which success will bear so large a ratio 
to effort, and yield so large a per cent. of satisfaction. 
Half the world fail of satisfaction in a life-time. Let us 
get that which is sure. 

And so we go in, entirely oblivious to the necessity of 
coming out again, and of coming out in good order. And 
the most serious feature is, that those who enter into college 
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life with most enthusiasm, and are fitted to get most out of 
it, are the most likely to fall intoerror. To the instability 
of acquisitions and the utter badness of habits thus gained, 
the future will bear abundant witness. All because of the 
desire to make the present too much of a success in itself. 
Only when the bond that holds us to college life is ready 
to snap and drop us “ plumb down ten thousand fathoms,” 
into the gloomy abyss of post-graduate life, do we realize 
a defect in our theory. Therefore, to you, O Freshman, 
while yet in the dew of youth, is the warning given. 
Therefore is this pre-occupied hero of our discourse al- 
lowed to stumble against you, that as he jostles by, you 
may note his steadfast gaze and strive to look for a mo- 
ment with his earnest eyes upon the future. He is con- 
centrating all his efforts on a single point and they must 
make an impression. Every blow falls on the dint of the 
last, and every one lies by a pattern. The finished work 
must have symmetry. 

We would not ignore, in holding up such an ideal, the 
system of many-sided and universal culture. It produces 
a very different but, at the same time, a very desirable 
man. The only objection to it is, that “general culture” 
is so indefinite in its application that it is hard to mark out 
and follow a pattern for attaining it. And it is the neces- 
sity of having and following a pattern that we are in 
earnest to enforce. 

“ But,” cries the reader, an easy going fellow, “ what a 
precious disagreeable world you and your ascetic friend 
are trying to palm off on us! Life itself would be hardly 
worth having at these terms.’’ Good friend, these are 
the only terms at which success is ever put upon the 
market, and if you do not wish success, why do you not 
acknowledge it. The Anchorite started to preach you a 
sermon, and has tried to impress upon you the desirable- 
ness of having an aim in college life; but if this does not 
seem to you desirable, go your way without one. But 
don’t delude yourself by still thinking that you have one. 
The second head of the sermon is, be consistent. It grates 
upon the nerves of any lover of logic, to see such an un- 
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equal yoking together of premises and conclusions. You 
are eating your cake before our eyes and assure us that 
you can have it again whenever you want it. Convince 
us, if you can, that success is not the best thing in life ; 
but as long as we agree that success is worth buying, let 
us admit that this half despised, half-pitied operator is fol- 
lowing the only safe plan for speculating in it. 

We cannot, without certain disappointment, overlook 
the fact that success is not an inheritance which we are 
to wait for, but a fortune which we are to toil for. Suc- 
cess, no niggard share, we all propose to secure—eminence 
in professions, or affluence or fame; but how few and halt- 
ing are the steps we take toward the realization of our 
ideal. To our way of thinking, these are to be secondary 
things, that are to stand at one side and wait our pleasure, 
without at all disturbing the festivities. Let us be ad- 
monished by the example of our Anchorite; and let us, 
for the sake of consistency, stop trying to outwit the 
immutable law of cause and effect. W. B. 


OTHELLO. 


HE tragedy of Othello is one that I thoroughly dis- 

like. This aversion was contracted in a first perusal, 
and subsequent readings have not availed to obliterate it. 
And I think there is no doubt that this play is far from 
being a general favorite. The comparative infrequency 
of its presentation on our stage and at public readings, 
sustains this assertion. What, then, are the causes of its 
unpopularity ? 

Critics tell us that, for development and symmetry of 
character, for completeness and unity of plot, for delicacy 
in association, this tragedy stands by the side of Hamlet, © 
Macbeth, and King Lear. And certainly we can nowhere 
find more adroitness of plan or perfectness in execution 
than in lago’s hoodwinking of Roderigo, Cassio, and espe- 
cially the Moor; no more nobility and simplicity than 
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Othello shows in the beginning of the play; no more ex- 
quisite devotion than in the character of Desdemona at 
its close. But in spite of all this I must repeat that | 
dislike the play, not only in comparison with the others 
just mentioned, but in comparison with the productions of 
lesser dramatists. 

Some of the causes of this aversion are outside of the 
play itself. Since it was written, a change has come over 
the popular taste in regard to tragedy. We are not as 
fond of bloodshed as were Shakespeare’s audiences. 
Tragedy in its grossest forms has outlived its popularity. 
From this change Othello has suffered most. In Hamlet 
we have quick unpremeditated killing, with a certain sort 
of retributive justice in it that takes away our horror. 
The assassinations in Macbeth, though cold enough, are 
kept out of our sight. But in Othello we have cool, cal- 
culating murder, by means the most barbarous, and in 
such abundance that the curtain falls on a slaughter house. 
This is monstrous, and modern audiences will have none 
of it. 

Again, the scene is laid at a place and time in which 
we have but little interest. Not that it is too far re- 
moved from us to be interesting, for we never lack 
enthusiasm for the times of the Greeks and Romans. 
But Venice was never grand, never heroic. She ruled 


the world for several centuries; she was the center of 


wealth and learning. But during all those cycles no war- 
rior or statesman or philanthropist broke the dead level 
of calculating mediocrity. Through intrigue and brute 
power, Venice became the world’s mistress; but she was 
not the mother of a single hero or the witness of a noble 
action. And Shakespeare introduces us to no better ex- 
pression of her character. The State incapable of defend- 
ing itself is sustaining its worthless life by the arms of hire- 
lings. No sons of hers are her defenders, but hired 
adventurers; no Venetian leads her bands, but the paid 
Othello. 

Finally, the play is founded upon an improbability. 
Why Shakespeare followed the course of this unnatural 
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fiction of the middle ages, which makes a high born lady 
falldeep in love at first sight with an aged soldier of 
another race, is to me incomprehensible. But, whatever 
the cause, whether the press of business on his hours of 
composition, or his fixed habit of taking his plots as he 
found them ; certain it is that in this case he has vivified 
a monstrosity. Efforts have been made to prove that 
Othello was not very black, and that distinctions of race 
were less thought of then than now. But these better 
the case none at all. The very fact that any explanation 
is necessary shows the lameness of the original. It is only 
the salient points of a play that an audience catches in the 
hearing, and this incongruity in Othello is the most 
prominent of its points. A drama should need no explica- 
tion, but this no amount of argument disentangles. The 
fact remains to the minds of all hearers and readers that 
the shrinking Desdemona married a negro. It is not 
necessary to take up the minute inferences pro and con; 
the fact that actors black themselves and audiences accept 
the rendering show that the great dramatist either blun- 
dered or meant Othello for a negro. When to this dis- 
qualification by race we add that Othello was an old man, 
and that his want of education unfitted him to win a cul- 
tured lady, we must feel that a more unnatural affection 
would hardly have been conceived as a foundation for the 
plot. 

These considerations have been adduced to show cause 
for our aversion to the play, yet it must be confessed that 
they bear with almost equal force against Othello himself. 
For it is impossible to forget, when we accuse the times of 
cowardice and the court of dependents, that the Moor 
was its hireling ; when our horror is kindled at the unnat- 
ural wedlock, that Othello was its barbarous element; 
when we say the scene is laid in a slaughter-house, 
that Othello is the chief butcher. Yet, though these 
things justify our aversion to the play, and irresistibly 
prejudices us against the character which forms our sub- 
ject, yet, in all candor, we must confess that this prejudice 
is unjust. Othello was not to blame for the times in which 
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he lived, for taking advantage of a craven-hearted court, 
or for being black. And hence it is that we have adduced 
these facts as bearing against the play, in order, so far as 
possible, to disabuse our minds of our prejudice against its 
hero. So, then, forgetting this repulsive background, let 
us come to the character which Shakespeare has painted 
on it. 

It stands out in bold relief; it is different from any other 
of our acquaintance. It would be impossible to describe 
it in the order that it comes to us. Our first impressions 
are so knit with these inopportune surroundings of which 
I have spoken, that we can form no judgment. It is only 
when we have finished and can view it as a whole, with 
these elements eliminated, that we can do it justice. 

Courage Othello undoubtedly had, in large measure. 
We should be willing to accept this on the testimony of 
others ; but we have also proof in the play. In the open- 
ing scene in the streets of Venice, when the enraged father 
seeks him, he displays a coolness which nothing but native 
courage can give. And it is not a brute courage, such as 
we might have expected from his race. He is calm, not 
anxious for a fray, dignified from a sense of reserved 
power. There is a certain nonchalance about him that 
pleases us. And this night scene in the streets gives us 
another favorable view of him. He does not return the 
taunts heaped upon him; he does not glory in his con- 
quest. He feels a deep sympathy for the father in this 
terrible wrench on his heart strings. He endeavors to 
mollify him, is willing to wait, to go to prison, to leave 
his case to any court. It may be urged that he knew the 
abject dependence of the State on his arm, and so could 
afford to offer submission to an authority which must 
acquit him; but I am inclined to give him all the praise to 
which his bearing at this time entitles him. 

His love for Desdemona is his best trait. No one can 
suspect him of aught but a high and pure affection; noth- 
ing sensual enters it. She is to him a creature of another 
sphere, high, heavenly. He never understood her, but he 
understood enough to love her. Yet he never reverenced 
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her; his superior strength and sex are never forgotten. 
The fact is, Desdemona threw away much of her authority 
and dignity in her love for him. Her utter abnegation of 
self gave him a lower idea of her than she deserved. He 
ought to have worshiped her; he only loved her. Then, 
too, he had a stern sense of justice; he was fit to bea 
leader; no feeling or sympathy intervened to lessen his 
indignation against a culprit or to soften the punishment. 

This is not all that can be said in favor of Othello, but 
it is enough, and now we come to the other side of his 
character. And here it is fitting that | confess my inabil- 
ity to comprehend it. If Shakespeare has made Othello 
a real, live, consistent man, I am unable to understand 
him. It seems to me that the great dramatist took this 
story from the writings of some deservedly forgotten 
scribbler, and determined to follow it, to make a noble 
nature struggle with jealously till driven to the ex- 
tremest limit of desperation. I think he failed. Noble 
men matured in hardship do not murder their wives on 
mere suspicion, and the gigantic genius of the writer can- 
not make it seem probable. There is nothing to present 
against Othello but this, that he married a noble, innocent 
woman of another race, and murdered her within a week. 
But this is damning. No amount of circumstantial evi- 
dence can justify or even palliate the act. Grant that 
lago was as cunning as the devil himself, that he advanced 
to his object with almost super-human adroitness, yet, if 
Othello had been the pure man he is represented in the 
early part of the play, he could not have been deceived. 
I know scores of men with no pretense to uncommon 
manliness, who would have knocked that smooth-tongued 
lago as far as their good arms could send him for those 
words—“ Ha, I like not that,” when Cassio in open day 
parts from Desdemona. Perhaps Othello was on the 
point of doing it when he cries, “ What dost thou say ?” 
But, instead of being enraged at the insinuating words, 
“Nothing, my lord, or if—l know not what!” he falls 
headlong into the trap. ‘Was not that Cassio parted 
from my wife?” he cries. And then comes the decision 
31 
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of his tate, as he receives the answer which first questions 
the purity of his loving wife, “ No, sure: I cannot think 
that he would steal away so guilty-like, seeing you com- 
ing.”” What guilt could there have been, that did not tar- 
nish his wife’s fair fame? We look to see him seize the 
villain by the throat and choke the lie in its utterance. 
A true man would have done it, but Shakespeare must 
make Othello jealous, and he answers, “I do believe ’twas 
he.”” This is but one of a score of places where the man 
Othello is represented to be would have turned upon the 
viper at his side, and, by crushing him, insured his own 
happiness and manhood ; but the necessities of the plot in- 
tervene and consistency of character is sacrificed to them. 
Having once fully received the poison of jealousy, his 
course is natural enough. His whole nature is changed, 
and we are watching another man. The noble Othello is 
gone, and the utmost art cannot deceive us with the idea 
that it is the same character. The meanest thing of all, 
perhaps, is that Othello turns his wife’s crowning virtue 
into evidence of her guilt. He is black, old, repulsive; 
therefore his wife has had criminal intercourse with a 
handsomer man. _ If he ever appreciated the heroism of 
her self-sacrifice in marrying him, he could never have 
listened to such an argument. The real Othello would 
have been brought back to the certainty of his first love 
by the suggestion. The real Othello could never have 
resisted the sweet simplicity of her affection, repulsed her 
tender advances, or denied her piteous entreaties for life 
in that last most horrible scene. No: we have not the 
same man or any resemblance of him; the character is 
inconsistent. Yet, while thus pronouncing adverse judg- 
ment on this play, we cannot restrain our admiration for 
that gigantic genius which could infuse such incongruous 
material with so exact a semblance of probability, could 
carry our interest for the real Othello to the dupe and 
murderer, and even win for him at the close our deepest 
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The Spirit of Sadness. 


THE SPIRIT OF SADNESS. 


In the mellowed glow of the twilight, 
I’m sitting and thinking alone, 

And sweet is the sound of the wind harp 
As it telleth of joys that are flown. 


And my soul is accord with the music 
That breathes in the tops of the trees, 
And my eye in each shadow fantastic 
The spirit of mournfulness sees. 


And over my being the syren 

A subtile enchantment has cast; 
No longer I Jook in the future, 
But sadly I gaze on the past. 


’Tis the realm of the spirit of sadness, 
And sweet are the murmurs that fill 
Each mountain and dale, but they echo 
With many a voice that is still. 


The chiming of silvery voices 

And the fragrant floweret’s breath 
Float by, but the breezes are tainted 
By sorrow and weeping and death. 


The noble, the true aspirations 

That thrill as they wake in the soul, 
Are deaf to the song of the banquet, 
Are still in the “ Knights of the bowl,” 


But stirred by the voices of sadness 
The highest emotions arise 

In the bosom of man, and the sorrow 
That dwells in the depths of his eyes 


Is changed into peace, and the cypress 
Gives place to a crown of the bay ; 
Grief turneth to joy as the darkness 
Melts into the flush of the day. 
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“THE ANCIENT BALLAD OF PRIMROSE HILL.” 


HE “ Melodies of Mother Goose” are unique in the 

realm of literature. A collection of “short and sim- 
ple rhymes,” they yet embody the noblest sentiments, 
and in a pleasing and often allegorical form, inculcate 
valuable precepts of morality and common sense. The 
authorship of the Melodies, like that of the poems of 
Homer, is involved insome obscurity. The labors of the 
antiquarian have not succeeded in penetrating the mys- 
tery which shrouds the personality of Mother Goose. 
The few facts that are known, however, together with the 
poems themselves, render it very probable that she was 
an old lady of a shrewd though kind disposition, a careful 
observer of men and things, somewhat quaint in her ideas, 
and, withal,a thorough humorist. The ‘“ Melodies”—a 
noble legacy to humanity—are the result of her observa- 
tions in the little village whose name and situation are not 
known, but in which she is supposed to have passed her 
life. We regret our inability to give a detailed descrip- 
tion of the personal appearance of Madame Goose, but, 
sad to relate, there exists no picture of the worthy dame. 
Of course, one shrinks instinctively from indulging the 
imagination on such a sacred topic. 

Lest it be thought that we have forgotten our subject, 
we will now state that, impressed with a profound con- 
sciousness of the merit of these glorious “ Melodies,” and 
of our inability to characterize them justly in general 
terms, we have selected one of the best—if any may be 
called best where all are incomparable—in the hope that 
a somewhat detailed examination of this one may lead toa 
just appreciation of the whole wonderful collection. The 
one chosen is commonly known as “ The Ancient Ballad of 
Primrose Hill.” It runs thus :— 


“As I was going up Primrose Hill, 
Primrose Hill was dirty, 

There I met a pretty Miss, 

And she dropped me a courtesy. 
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‘Little Miss, pretty Miss, 
Blessings light upon you ; 
If I had half a crown a day, 
I’d spend it all upon you.’” 


The ballad, it will be seen, is mainly in the trochaic 
meter, which, though often tried by modern poets, has 
rarely been used with better effect than in this little gem. 
Without pausing to note the peculiarities of poetic license 
in meter and rhythm,—which in all of the Melodies are 
very marked—the first thing that impresses us is the ex- 
treme simplicity and conciseness of the style. In a few 
simple words the gifted authoress not only acquaints us 
with the scene of the little comedy, but describes with 
comprehensive minuteness the character and surroundings 
of the place. We see as plainly as though they were de- 
picted with all the wealth of poetic imagery, the sub- 
urban “ Hill” whose very name is suggestive, and which 
the street commissioners forget to visit in the annual tour 
of inspection,—the road guiltless of paving-stones and 
covered with the dust of ages; the rows of somewhat 
equivocal buildings, half hut, half shanty, which mark the 
region as the abode of that portion of the population 
briefly characterized as poor but dishonest. No very 
charming spot for a post-prandial ramble, but necessity or 
Fate has led hither on the same eventful day the hero 
and heroine of our ballad. We notice next the act with 
which, by means of the autobiographical form of the bal- 
lad, the hero is made to describe his own feelings at the 
points of the most intense interest. We ourselves realize 
in turn the disgust of a cultivated mind at the disgraceful 
condition of the streets in the Primrose district, his unre- 
pressed delight in the beautiful vision which suddenly 
breaks upon him, and, finally, his irrepressible rapture, 
culminating in that sublime burst of eloquence and pathos 
—“If I had half a crown a day, I’d spend it all upon you.” 
Moreover, this last expression hints most delicately at the 
poverty of the hero, while setting forth in glowing colors 
his unbounded generosity. 

Such are the most general characteristics of this charm- 
ing lyric. Let us now examine it more closely. The first 
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two lines introduce the hero and give us some insight into 
his character. Inthe third the heroine appears. And 
just here the authoress makes one of her most brilliant 
hits. Scorning the minute delineations of face and figure, 
—the pearly complexion, languishing eyes, raven tresses 
and sylph-like form,—beneath which inferior writers are 
wont to bury their heroines, she writes her simply 
“pretty.” On this simple foundation each reader may 
build his own ideal of female beauty, and the lovers of 
blue eyes and golden hair be no less satisfied than those 
whose delight is in the dark-eyed maidens of the East. 
But when, having mentally created a being of entrancing 
loveliness, we pass to the next line, we are conscious of an 
indefinable feeling of sadness. ‘“ And she dropped me a 
courtesy.” Now, there is nothing morally wrong in a 
courtesy, though we do not admire that mode of saluta- 
tion. Whence, then, the impropriety in this case? It was 
a species of flirtation. We find no record which could 
lead us to suppose that the hero and heroine had ever met 
before. Everything in fact proves the contrary. But, 
just as girls can rarely resist the temptation to look around 
at that good looking fellow who smiled so when they met, 
or to flirt with this one in the gallery, at church, or in the 
cars, or in the woods, or anywhere else, so this maiden, 
incited by some malicious sprite, exemplified the genius 
of her sex and courtesied to our hero. Now, observe the 
novel way in which the authoress rebukes this spirit of flir- 
tation. There may have been extenuating circumstances 
in this case. The young man may have assisted the fair 
maiden over an unusually muddy place in the mud of Prim- 
rose Hill, though his modesty would prevent him from 
mentioning it. But Mother Goose, though acquainted, as 
she must have been, with all facts of this nature, rightly 
judges this act of the “ pretty Miss” by the spirit which 
prompted it, and rebukes it accordingly. Not directly— 
that is not her way—but by painting in glowing language 
its effect upon the unfortunate victim of female charms, 
—who, though by his own confession all but penniless, is 
yet willing to lavish his “little all” upon the dainty bit 
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of female loveliness and fickleness before him. His 
pathetic yet ridiculous outburst of generosity, conveys 
most delicately a scathing rebuke to all feminine flirts, 
and no less to the extravagant practices of their victims. 

Madame Goose wisely draws a veil over the sequel to 
this little comedy in low life. She has the judgment to 
stop just where the reader will “wish there was more,” 
which, according to Sam Weller, is “the great art of let- 
ter writing.” The worthy lady knew, too, that the reader 
is rarely satisfied with the dénouement of a romance. So 
she allows each to condemn the hero and heroine to joint 
or divided misery, at his own sweet will. 

This ballad is a specimen of the rare gems which the 
Melodies contain. 

If, then, “‘ you want to be amused by an exciting story,” 
with leave to write the final chapter for yourself, and, at 
the same time, “to be initiated into the mysteries of 
character,” .read Mother Goose. 


MY JOURNEY NORTH. 


LEAR and cold shone the winter moon upon the 

white clad plain of the Connecticut valley ; brightly 
glistened the whirling clouds of snow that, roused to activ- 
ity by its motion, enveloped and accompanied for a short 
distance on its way the night train for the North; and the 
train itself, as if conscious of this unusual companionship 
and eager to escape, tore onward and onward with what 
seemed marvelous rapidity, and swayed and bounded 
from side to side in the vain endeavor to break through 
its embraces. Under the triple influence of the speed, 
the uneven motion, and the light, the usually prosaic 
scenery through which they passed suffered, in the eyes 
of the few passengers who took the troubie to observe it, 
a magic transformation. The smaller stations, by which 
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their engine dashed with haughty heedlessness, giving 
merely one long shriek of indignation that they dared to 
approach so near its track, were deprived of their usual 
air of modern common-place and practicality, and made 
to appear, in the absence of all human signs of life, like 
some lonely outposts of civilization, and in connection with 
this idea to display an unexpected beauty and possess an 
unusual attractiveness. The solitary switchman, peering 
over his colored light at the door of his little cabin, might 
have been, by his looks, an evil spirit gloating over the 
living freight whose destruction he had arranged ahead. 

I had just gotten myself into that delightful state of un- 
certainty in which nothing at all seems real save what is 
most unreal, when a touch on my arm and an impatient 
voice demanding my check, dispelled in an instant my 
illusions and brought me back to myself. I soon turned 
again to my window; but, as if the voice and touch had 
broken the enchantment which before lay upgqn the scene, 
and brought about an instantaneous change, the sight 
which greeted my eye was of houses and streets, and un- 
cleanliness, and human life, and in a few moments our 
train rushed clanging and shrieking into the Springfield 
depot. 

“There is plenty of room, sir,” said the sleeping-car 
conductor of the train I was to take, in answer to my 
inquiry as to accommodation. Satisfied on this score, I 
told him to reserve a section for me, and quickly made my 
way out into the open air to move about till the train 
should start. Under the influence of a good cigar, a 
brisk walk and the bustle and confusion which always 
pervades that modern Babel, a cailroad station, and in 
which, I think, the station I was then at surpasses all 
others, I soon freed myself from the last traces of the feel- 
ing which the prospect from my car-window had pro- 
duced, and was beginning to be very much interested in 
the moving of some baggage when | was touched again, 
and again interrupted in my thoughts by a voice address- 
ing me. This time, however, the interruption was far 
from displeasing. By my side, when I looked round, 
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there stood the prettiest little gray traveling dress I ever 
saw, and, though the face of its mistress was covered by 
a heavy veil of the same color, from the dim outline I saw 
through it, and the graceful poise of the body and head 
as she looked up to me, I could not help thinking that she 
gained nothing by the concealment. By the slight accent 
in her voice | knew that she was not English, or at least 
not American. So far from being unpleasant, however, 
it gave a delicious softness to our usually not over melo- 
dious language, and, indeed, was the first thing which at- 
tracted me. ‘“ Will you be so kind, sir, as to direct me to 
the Montreal sleeping car?” she said. 

Of course my hat was off in an instant, and I was on 
the point of complying literally with her request, when I 
noticed for the first time that a little fair-haired girl, 
scarcely old enough to walk with ease, was with her, and 
that she had, too, quite the usual number of bundles, bags 
and waterproofs which accompany a young lady on her 
travels. Changing, therefore, my intentions, I offered, as 
politely as | could, to assist her to the train, and, without 
the slightest affected hesitation, my offer was accepted. 
Far too soon for my wishes my task was ended, and, after 
lingering as long as I could under the pretence of getting 
her comfortably fixed and being duly thanked, | made a 
standing proffer of my services and withdrew. Though 
it lacked some moments of our time of starting, for it 
cannot be necessary to tell you that our destinations were 
the same, I, strange to say, felt no longer an inclination to 
leave the car, but went and established myself in my en- 
campment at its end, and began to try by all possible 
means to conjecture the circumstances which could have 
induced a young lady of such evident position to travel 
alone with a mere child over a route so long and tedious. 
My imagination is not generally defective, and it re- 
sponded to my call by bringing up before me a score of 
plausible explanations, but with no one of them could | 
satisfy myself; while my memory, by the aid of which I 
passed in review over the whole list of stories of distressed 
damsels and brave knights errant, which have thrilled the 
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manly heart from the time of Don Quixote to the last 
month’s periodicals—my memory was not a whit more 
successful in its attempts. So interested did I become in 
my cogitation that it was some time after we had left the 
depot when I perceived we were in motion, and recol- 
lected to my dismay that my trunk, which I had only 
checked to Springfield, and had been looking for when | 
was called away, was left behind. Consoling myself by 
the reflection that it had been done in a good cause, and 
that I could get it in the course of a day or so after my 
arrival by telegraphing, I gave up all thought of the mat- 
ter and returned to my more pleasant occupation. My 
young lady was devoting herself to the entertainment of 
the child, who seemed, if possible, by her beauty and 
good-nature, to be worthy of the attention paid her. Ina 
short time the berth next mine was made up for the night, 
and, to my surprise, she left her place and came to it. 
The one slight smile and glance of recognition which | 
received before the curtain closed behind her, and which, 
had I not been remarkably sharp-sighted, might have 
been thrown away behind that invidious veil, would have 
repaid me for the loss of half a score of trunks and made 
me think myself a lucky man, even had I been inclined to 
discontent before. 

My occupation was gone and there remained nothing 
in the car to amuse me. The few passengers seemed of 
the most common-place kind imaginable, and possessed 
not the slightest attraction, while through my two dim 
panes of glass the prospect looked only cold and wet and 
bleak. I made up my mind that I was sleepy, and, calling 
the conductor, had my berth fixed and disappeared from 
mortal eyes in its recesses. 


And now you doubtless think, my gentle readers, if 


readers I have any, that the evil spirit whom I saw in the 
switchman’s form some hours ago, is rapidly maturing his 
diabolic plans, that my waking will take place in the 
midst of crys and groans and shrieks, the crashing of tim- 
bers and splintering of human bones, and that I shall 
manage to save, at the risk of my own life, that of my 
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young lady or the child, or both. The description of this 
incident and her eternal gratitude will make up the con- 
clusion, you think, of my so far dry recital. But “blessed 
are they who expect nothing, for they shall by no means 
be disappointed.” The temptation to satisfy you is, 
indeed, great; but truth demands that | tell a different 
tale, and its demand must be obeyed. I awoke in peace 
and quiet a few hours before we reached our destination, 
and in the interval nothing happened of sufficient impor- 
tance to have a claim on your attention. On our arrival 
| again offered my assistance and was accepted with a 
“You are very kind, sir,” which went straight to my 
heart, and demolished the last of its defences. We were 
very late in leaving the train, and when we reached the 
open air it was with some difficulty that I discovered a 
single cabman skulking around the corner and engaged 
his services. 

“ Drive to 56— Dorchester st.,’’ was the direction I heard 
given as the sleigh moved off, and I was not inconsiderably 
consoled in my first feeling of desertion, by the thought 
that this could not be far from the house where I was 
going to stay, and that my aunt, who knew every know- 
able soul in the city, must have some acquaintance with 
such near neighbors. 

In a few moments another sleigh appeared in sight, and, 
hailing it, | gave the man my direction and crept under 
its blankets to be landed (for the life of me I could not 
tell you how), at the “corner of Dorchester and 
sts., do not know the number.” Quickly springing up 
the steps I opened the door and marched into the sitting- 
room, from which I had heard loud peals of laughter issu- 
ing even while outside the house. The first sight which 
greeted my eyes when I stepped across the threshold was 
my little gray travelling dress, in the great easy chair I 
knew so well, fairly screaming from excess of merriment, 
in which she was periodically joined by my uncle and 
aunt. Strangely enough, I was scarcely at all embarrassed 
by my situation, though my presence seemed to add fresh 
fuel to their mirth, and,.by my feelings, I could not have told 
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that I had not been expecting the whole scene. At length, 
their laughter ceased simultaneously, and my aunt, first 
recovering her breath, introduced me to her as a distant 
French relation of mine whom I knew well by name, 
though till then I had never seen her. 

“Of course you did not receive my telegram,” she said, 
“informing you that your two cousins would come on 
from New York in the same train with you, and so were 
entirely unsuspicious. This foolish child, who expected 
you, and knew you from having seen your photograph, 
sat very near you in the Springfield car, it seems. She 
saw that you were looking for no one, and determined, 
while she availed herself of your services, to travel zucog., 
and only let you discover her identity on your arrival. 
We were laughing over her story when you came in.” | 
must have betrayed my humiliation by my looks, for at 
this point they had a very serious relapse of their laugh- 
ter. Finally, however, I managed, by mingled threats 
and entreaties, to establish a neutral peace on the subject, 
and, this end once gained, I need scarcely say that my 
visit to the Canadian metropolis was not the less delight- 
ful for its strange beginning. Little gray travelling dress 
was even more bewitching on a longer acquaintance than 
she had given promise of being. So much so, indeed, 
that, as I had journeyed north with a fair companion 
whom I knew not, [ journeyed south again without a friend 
whom I never left behind before—my heart. I shall go 
back soon to seek it. A. W. 
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THE LETTERS OF WASHINGTON IRVING. 


HOSE who know Washington Irving as an author, 

know him also asa man. He lived into his writings 
no less than into his everyday pursuits. We need not 
seek, then, in his letters any new revelation of his char- 
acter; none is to be found. We may recognize in any 
single letter the germ of his personality, and shall find in 
all only the various outgrowth of the same personality. 

These letters cover half a century of broad, earnest, 
honest living. They date back to that summer journey of 
his twentieth year to the then remote regions of north- 
western New York, and reach onward to within a few 
weeks of his calm sinking to rest on the verge of his 
seventy-seventh winter amid the “sweet influences” of 
Sunnyside. They are attractive as literary productions, 
displaying the “rich and sometimes extravagant humor, 
the gay and graceful fancy, the peculiar choice and felicity 
of original expression” which won the eloquent praise of 
his most gifted contemporaries. By many a wayward 
witticism and clear-cut observation, by many a word of 
tender and generous sympathy, by many an eloquent 
judgment of the truth, they remind us of Geoffrey Crayon’s 
mellow satire, of the biographer of Annette Delarbre, of 
the historian of Mahomet and Columbus. 

As records of Irving’s personal character, they are not 
simply attractive, they are invaluable. They admit us to 
a close sympathy with his pleasures and pursuits, his 
anxieties and disappointments, his aspirations and high 
ideas. They are full of a vivacity and life-likeness re- 
flected from the reality of the author’s life. It is this 
which gives tone and value to the whole collection. 
Nothing in life was too small to have a real interest for 
Irving, and he could not help showing this in his letters. 
So, unwittingly, by his animated and detailed descriptions, 
he has left a charm which enables us to bear him company 
in his wanderings and pursuits. Applying the charm, we 
may drink tea and crack jokes with the jolly “Lads of 
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Kilkenny,” or sit in the quiet home circle at Abbotsford, 
or muse in the galleries and gardens of the Alhambra; 
may dance quaint, old-fashioned dances with the simple 
princesses of Dresden, scramble through the classic wilds 
of the Scotch Highlands, or wait with the American Minis- 
ter on the punctilious ceremonies of the Spanish court. 
Through such varied scenes of life and manners did Ir- 
ving’s wandering footsteps lead him, and through the same 
endless variety do his charming letters lead the imagina- 
tion of the reader. 

In Irving’s published works there is a gradual change, 
following the order of their production, from the exuber- 
ant fancy of youth to the mellow humor, larger sympathy 
and softened fire of riper years. The change was one of 
character. The same transition appears in his letters. 

The earliest, written during a short tour in Southern 
Europe, and, mainly, records of traveling experiences, 
bear evident marks of immaturity. On returning to New 
York, “the gamesome city of the Manhattoes,” as he 
sportively calls it, Irving entered on his brief career as 
a gay member of fashionable society. His letters during 
these few years, the period of Salmagundi, sparkle with 
exuberant and fanciful wit. His devotion to the fair sex 
was then in the very flower and freshness of early romance. 
Among his correspondents was Miss Mary Fairlie, and in 
his answers to her sprightly letters are some of his choic- 
est bits of humor. He writes at one time a most droll 
account of the adventures of a certain friend of the young 
lady, “ while treating his legs to an airing in Market st.” 
After assuring her that those useful members are “ina 
state of tolerable preservation,” he adds that they had 
“rather a pensive aspect owing to the great weight of 
misery and carcass they have to undergo.” In a former 
part of the same letter he had drawn a most whimsical 
picture of the ravages of the “pun fever”’ at that time in 
Philadelphia, where one could not speak two sentences 
without seeing “a pun gathering in the faces of his hear- 
ers.” He himself caught the prevailing weakness, as is 
evident from the former extract. Again, with quaint 
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irony, he tells his fair friend of his anxiety to improve his 
many opportunities for gaining “‘a great store of valuable 
and pleasing knowledge of the wickedness of his fellow 
creatures.” All of his letters at this time, even those on 
mere business matters, have the same prevailing color of 
extravagant jocoseness. It is pleasant to trace in these 
early and irregular flashes the same genial humor which 
later shone with a steadier light in the pages of the 
Sketch Book and Bracebridge Hall. 

When Irving was twenty-six, Matilda Hoffman, a lovely 
girl toward whom the full strength and devotion of his 
expanding nature had long been turning, died. The 
shadow which then fell on his life lessened with time and 
passed away, but took with it the brightness and fresh- 
ness of his early romance. From that time he thought, 
lived and wrote with a deeper feeling, and a richer, be- 
cause chastened fancy. 

Soon after this one tragedy of his life, he went to 
Europe and there spent the years of his most vigorous 
manhood, traveling, observing, writing, mellowing. His 
letters descriptive of the varied life and manners which 
came under his view, glow with all the fervor of his 
earnest nature. They are true pictures painted in living 
colors by a tender, sympathetic hand. The few real 
friends which he made among his famous contemporaries 
stand out from the canvas with peculiar beauty and dis- 
tinctness. Samuel Rogers, Washington Allston, Moore, 
Leslie, Walter Scott, these and others are, by chance bits 
of word-painting here and there, etched in generous and 
truthful characters. 

As might be supposed, Irving was by no means insen- 
sible to the ludicrous incidents of foreign travel. ‘The 
Stout Gentleman” is a reminiscence of an English excur- 
sion. His letters are alive with incidents of equal humor, 
the possible germs of many “Stout Gentlemen.” In this 
strain he writes to Leslie, journeying in the north of Eng- 
land, a playful letter exhorting him to look well to his 
ways, “lest, by the mistake of a hair’s breadth, he may 
wander the Lord knows where!” 
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Many of Irving’s letters have especial value and inter- 
est from this connection with his published writings. We 
read them with an enhancing estimate of the literary fame 
which they foreshadow. It is very pleasant thus to be 
admitted to the confidence of genius, to watch the curious 
growth of famous writings, and to note the slender 
chances on which have hung the histories of men and 
times of world-wide fame. We grow thus into the deeper 
meaning of the author's words, and into a fuller sympathy 
with his earnest purpose. 

Irving was very fond of children. Being himself the 
youngest of a large family, he always had plenty of nieces 
and nephews, and by the time he had passed his fiftieth 
birthday, a second generation of these doubtful blessings 
had appeared upon the scene. Some of the most grace- 
ful letters of his later life are written to his favorite 
grand-nieces. We find him, while Minister at Madrid, 
writing to one of these small women quaint stories of the 
little queen Isabella, then in her teens. And later, from 
Sunnyside, he carries on quite a voluminous correspond- 
ence with a little niece at Paris, entering into it with all 
the zest of the child herself. These letters of the vener- 
able author, rich in years and honors, to the youthful 
friends separated from him by three-quarters of a century, 
evince the same genial, kindly, humor which we noticed 
in his earliest writings. The source of the stream is unex- 
hausted, though the flow is steadier and lacks the vehe- 
mence of youth. 

So it is with all his later letters. They breathe the 
same large-hearted earnestness, the same quiet sympathy, 
the same reality of life. Seldom has a man of his large 
experience of good and evil kept through it all the 
honest simplicity of his nature. We have had through 
his letters a few glimpses at his life. R.H. Dana says 
of one of his essays that it is “ full of little beautiful par- 
ticulars.”” So were his letters; so was his life. And the 
-beauty of all, life, letters, writings, was that they were 
real. H. M. D. 
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” 


“THE SEVEN PLEIADES OF CONNECTICUT.” 


OME ten years since there appeared in the A¢lantic 

an article with the above title. The writer took a 
peculiarly Boston standpoint and treated his subject in a 
very sneering manner. At the time, the article excited 
considerable comment, and called out a warm rejoinder 
from the Mew Englander. As to the merits of the discus- 
sion nothing need be said. But the tilt revived the 
memory of an epoch especially interesting toan American 
and to a student of American literature. Americans, as a 
general rule, are wofully ignorant of the beginnings of 
their literature. They can, perchance, talk flippantly of 
Chaucer and Spencer, but not one in a hundred can name 
those who first gave an impulse to American authorship. 
Generation after generation grows up at Yale and hardly 
aman among them knows that here was the early home 
of American literature. Yet such is the fact. Here the 
first circle of wits, poets and literary men the country 
ever saw took shape. From here went out those influ- 
ences whose results we now see and honor. “The Seven 
Pleiades of Connecticut,” shorn of its rhetoric, refers to 
nothing more nor less than this company of /:terazz. 

Nor was this circle first in time alone. Nearly a cen- 
tury has since rolled away, schools of literary men have 
sprung up here and there, but almost without exception 
no company of men has won such an honored and de- 
served reputation as the little band which first became 
united, a hundred years ago, within the walls of Yale. 
The friends who used to gather about the fireside of 
Washington Irving, when judged by strict literary stand- 
ards, may claim a higher rank than they. The Boston 
admirationists may, in their own esteem, surpass them. 
But even these do not deserve more of their country for 
the influence they exerted, for the life they led and for the 
work they did. In their time they created a great sensa- 
tion. In these latter days, however, their name has almost 
departed from the earth. As the fathers of our literature, 
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they deserve at least a remembrance. Led, by accident, 
to a knowledge of their history, I found it full of interest 
and instruction. The facts which I then gleaned I ven- 
ture to transcribe, if, perchance, they may prove as agree- 
able and profitable to the readers of the LIT. 

The members of this circle were, as the name implies, 
sevenin number. John Trumbull, the eldest of them, was 
born of that noble line which produced the famous Gov., 
Jonathan, and the artist, John Trumbull. Wonderfully pro- 
ficient in his studies, he passed the examination for college 
when he was seven years old, and entered at thirteen in the 
class of 1767. Timothy Dwight, next in age, was the grand- 
son of Jonathan Edwards. He, too, was prepared for col- 
lege at eight, and entered at thirteen, in the class of ’69. 
David Humphreys, who could boast more of his deeds than 
of his ancestors, was admitted two years later, and Joel 
Barlow, later still. After graduation, Trumbull and Dwight 
were elected as tutors. A similarity of nature and tastes 
brought these four much together. A deep and lasting 
friendship sprang up, and with it was formed the nucleus 
of their noted band. 

Their genius was precocious. While in college, atten- 
tion had been attracted to Dwight by some very polished 
translations of Horace. Inspired by this, he essayed, at 
nineteen, a more ambitious flight. He began an extended 
epic after the style of Milton, entitled ‘“‘ The Conquest of 
Canaan.” Upon its appearance it excited considerable 
stir, but it soon shared the fate of all epics which were 
not the work of the great master. A theological Iliad of 
eleven books was too much even for that day. At the 
same time Trumbull was acquiring a hearty dislike for the 
methods of instruction and study then used. He wrote 
“The Progress of Dulness,” to ridicule these customs and 
to bring into contempt “the coxcombry of fashionable 
life.” He pleaded, indirectly, for more fitness and enthu- 
siasm in the one, and more common sense in the other. 
Nor did these young men confine themselves to such pre- 
tentious productions. The New Haven papers were filled 
with “Spectator” essays from their pen. 
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Then came the Revolution, and the young friends en- 
tered into it with all their heart. Trumbull used his pen 
most effectively. In’75, he put forth the first part of his 
celebrated “ McFingal.”” A few years later the whole was 
completed in four cantos. The style was eminently that 
of “Hudibras.” Its satire was of the keenest kind and 
cut deeply wherever it was directed. Butler might well 
envy the power of his American imitator. The object 
of the poem was to arouse the feelings of the colonists 
against England. It was caught up and published every- 
where. More than thirty editions were issued in this 
country, and several in London and upon the continent. 
Many of its best sentiments are to this day accredited to 
Butler. The AZ¢/antic, among others, quotes the following : 


“No man e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinions of the law.” 


And: 


“For any man with half an eye 
What stands before him may espy ; 
But optics sharp it needs, I ween, 
To see what is not to be seen.” 


The three friends of Trumbull entered personally into 
the conflict. Humphreys rose to considerable military 
eminence, and performed those deeds of valor which have 
been the theme of every Brothers’ orator, and the subject 
which the Brothers’ artist has so well, and yet so inade- 
quately, expressed upon canvass. 

When the war was over, the quartette met again in 
Hartford. Here they added to their number Richard 
Alsop, for a while a student at Yale, and Dr. Lemuel 
Hopkins and Theodore Dwight, who, I believe, were not 
college-bred. Thus the sacred number was complete, and 
no others were admitted into the charmed circle. The 
story is told that Noah Webster, ’78, the lexicographer, 
“Qliver Wolcott,” °’78, the lawyer, statesman and 
would-be poet, and others, were refused a place in this 
constellation. However this may be, it is only fair that 
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their names be mentioned in connection with this literary 
revival, and with the men in such close contact with whom 
they lived and worked. 

The treaty with England was followed by internal dis- 
orders and the memorable Shay’s rebellion. “The Plei- 
ades” took up their pens in behalf of order and union. 
“The Anarchiad”’ was one of the results of their labors. 
Humphreys is said to have furnished the general plan, 
which was suggested by “ The Rolliad,” ascribed to Fox 
and Sheridan. Hopkins, Barlow and Trumbull joined in 
its execution. As fortune would have it, scholars were 
just then greatly interested in Indian monuments and re- 
mains. This was taken advantage of, and “ The Anarch- 
iad” purported to be an old manuscript dug up from some 
ruins. Extracts were given from this from time to time, 
as circumstances demanded. They appeared in the Hart- 
ford and New Haven papers, and exerted a powerful 
influence in quieting and directing the public mind. 

Barlow’s great work was “ The Vision of Columbus,” 
an epic published in 87. It was enthusiastically received, 
and reprinted in London and Paris. Seventy years later, 
after an extended residence abroad, he enlarged and 
remodelled this into his “Columbiad.” This was pub- 
lished in an elegant edition, and was the last production 
of this celebrated club. It was hailed with unstinted 
praise by all the journals in the country, but, like so 
many ambitious epics, lived but a short life. As the name 
signifies, it represents a vision of Columbus, in which the 
guardian angel, Hesper, shows to him the kingdoms of 
this, the New World, reveals to him its discovery and 
settlement, and forestalls the grand events down to the 
end of the Revolution. It is, in short, a poetical history 
of the Continent. 

The minor productions of this club are almost innum- 
erable, and in them the best results of their labors are 
embodied. All of them were prolific writers, and their 
subjects and style are varied. They range all the way 
from Barlow’s admirable “ Hasty Pudding” to Dwight’s 
Hymns. Many of them first appeared in a paper started 
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in Hartford by Barlow, and called “ The American Mer- 
cury.” For this paper, the club wrote both prose and 
verse, and it is one of the most interesting specimens of 
journalism of which the country can boast. It reminds 
one strongly of the “ Spectator”’ both in its purposes and 
in its relation to the cultivated circle which supported it. 
In this sheet appeared those poems which were afterward 
united under the titles of “ The Echo” and “ The Politi- 
cal Greenhouse.” These were, mainly, the productions 
of Alsop, Hopkins and Theodore Dwight. The former 
were stinging satires upon public men and events, and 
had a great effect upon the public mind. The object of 
these men, as will be seen, was not alone to please. They 
aimed, as well, to correct society and influence politics. 
They were strong Federalists, and used their caustic pen 
to further the ideas they held. They were not simply 
dilletantt poets, but also earnest workers and enthusiastic 
reformers. Blessed with practical talents and brilliant 
acquirements, they were a power in the state and nation. 

Such is a brief sketch of the literary career of these 
men. As will be seen, their writings were very voluminous. 
Judged by a strict literary standard, much that they 
wrote does not deserve the highest praise. Their style 
was crude and unpolished. Often their writings are 
marked by a lack of refinement and good taste. In the 
light of past examples, they did not show the keenest 
foresight in attempting such ambitious epics. These fell 
to the ground by their own weight. But, in pronouncing 
upon them, we must remember the times in which they 
lived and the circumstances under which they wrote. 
America had then no literature worth mentioning. Be/les 
lettres were thought effeminate rather than honorable. 
Their first attempts were frowned upon and ridiculed. 
The ice had all to be broken for the first time. The won- 
der is that they did so much, and did it so well. Some of 
their productions will never be forgotten as long as we 
have a literature. They possess some marked and admir- 
able qualities of style. Their satire is biting and effective, 
their wit and humor, inimitable, and their thought, clear 
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and practical. All their works are distinguished by an 
honorable purpose and a straight-forward treatment. 
That their influence, direct and indirect, was enormous, 
is patent to the most casual student. The writer in the 
Atlantic, from his height of Boston perfection, has seen fit 
to speak slightingly of them. He has judged their pro- 
ductions by strict literary models, and has found much to 
disapprove and condemn. This is natural. They did not 
live and write in the light of our day. Their brightness 
was not a midday effulgence. They ushered in the dawn. 
And yet their writing had real merits, and for what they 
did, and for what they caused to be done, they deserve all 
honor. 

But an acquaintance with their works gives us an inade- 
quate estimate of these men. They hada public as well as 
a literary career, and some of them gained no inconsid- 
erable distinction. Dwight became President of Yale 
College. Trumbull was an eminent lawyer and judge. 
Humphreys held a high rank asa soldier, both during and 
after the Revolution, and was a trusted foreign ambassa- 
dor. Barlow played a very prominent part in European 
politics, and was United States minister to Algiers and 
France. Hopkins was an eminent physician. In every 
sphere of life these men appear to have been successful. 
They assuredly played an important part in the life and 
history of their age. For so small a number their record 
is hard to surpass. Their constellation has long since set, 
but as the first and one of the brightest in our firmament 
it should not soon be forgotten. 

S. 
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NOTABILIA. 


Every class that has graduated since ’73 has been in 
college, with, perhaps, the exception of ’70, has gone 
through the closing ceremonies in a hurried and undigni- 
fied manner, leaving the unpleasant impression of shiftless 
and flurried management. Take the matter of class sta- 
tistics ; 72 published none at all, while ’71, either to pro- 
mote profanity or with some other sinister purpose, saw 
fit to load down the columns of the Courant with weekly 
installments, each covering two or three pages of the 
paper. In this particular ’7o set an example which all 
classes ought to follow, by publishing these interesting 
records in a pamphlet form at once neat, convenient and 
enduring. The NVazion, to be sure, ridiculed the publica- 
tion, as usual, in that vein of exquisite sarcasm so becom- 
ing toa journal of its lofty character; but the plan was 
satisfactory to the class and to all others who bought 
copies. We believe, moreover, that no money was lost 
on it. Now why cannot ’73 do the same thing? As mem- 
orabilia, such a pamphlet would be worth more than any 
other one thing, except the class pictures. Nor is ita 
dificult matter to carry through, if taken in time. Two 
or more men who have time and taste for such things 
might be elected, and the honor of having their names go 
down to posterity upon the title page ought to be a suffi- 
cient inducement to them to do their work faithfully. 





Doubtless, whoever reads this will concur with us in 
thinking that this ought to be done; but somebody must 
take the lead in order to carry it out, and the class must 
be willing to guarantee the compilers against loss. This 
latter consideration ought not to weigh against the plan, 
for the sale would easily reach three or four hundred copies, 
and, in that case, loss would be impossible. A meeting 
must shortly be held for the election of class-day, class-ivy 
and cup committees, and this committee might at that 
time be elected. Will not some public-spirited man brave 
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the apathy, which has always been one of the few failings 
of the present Senior class,and see that our names and 
deeds do not wholly perish ? 

One reason for the lack of system which has charac- 
terized the farewell proceedings of later classes, is to be 
found in the fact that the committees who have had the 
charge on these occasions, have been elected in the slip- 
shod way, so common here; viz., by acclamation, or by 
commonly leaving their selection to the chairman of the 
meeting. In this way, not only incompetent men get on 
the committees, but those who are competent, when 
elected thus, get the idea that their duties are unimpor- 
tant, and go about them in this spirit. The only way to 
elect a committee fairly is by ballot. It may take more 
time, but if a committee is needed at all it is needed 
enough to justify a careful election. ’73 is about to choose 
the men who will have it in their power to make Presen- 
tation Day a success or failure. Surely the men ought 
not to be selected according as the caprice of the man 
who makes the first nomination may dictate. Yet this 
has been the way in the past. 


Another matter which comes up in this connection, and 
which deserves serious consideration, is the proposition 
which some have made, that the class have a farewell sup- 
per some time during commencement week. The idea is 
an excellent one and deserves to be carried out. ’73 has 
never met together as a class under such agreeable cir- 
cumstances, and this reason, if there were no other, would 
be enough. A good supper, enlivened with jokes, songs, 
speeches and fun in general, is not a thing to be passed 
over lightly. Four years have made every member of 
the class at least acquainted with every other, and the 
occasion would thus be relieved of the stiffness which too 
often prevents the full enjoyment of class suppers. More- 
over, coming, as it does, when college enmities and 
rivalries are forgotten, and when all the surroundings 
point to immediate and, for many, a final separation, good 
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feeling and a harmonious endeavor to make the most of 
what time there is left, will insure a rousing good time 
for all. The expense cannot be any serious objection. 
The only difficulty is in regard to the time of holding it. 
Commencement week is already much crowded; but the 
supper could be held on Wednesday night after the Glee 
Club concert and the revellers of the preceding evening 
would have all day Wednesday to make up lost sleep. 
We hope the subject will be brought up at the next class 
meeting and a competent committee appointed. If well 
carried through, it cannot fail of being one of the most 
pleasant occurrences of the course. 





The Freshman class is reported to have announced their 
intention of reviving the manly custom of hazing. We 
have no idea of convincing them that the practice is a 
relic of barbarism, a sneaking, tyrannous and contempti- 
ble assertion of superiority on the part of those who, by 
their actions, place themselves beneath the notice of de- 
cent men. Argument is entirely out of place. If they 
long for the noble pastime, they are perfectly free to en- 
gage init. But we venture to predict not only that the 
Faculty will show no mercy whatever to offenders, but 
that the students will support them in inflicting the 
severest penalties in their power upon the first offence. 
There can be no doubt about the result. As hazers are 
invariably cowards, these considerations will, probably, 
have their weight when all arguments addressed to the 
respectable qualities of men are puffed aside. 





It is to be hoped that, some time in the future, the human 
mind will arrive at such a height of development as to be 
able to contrive a method of ventilation which shall ren- 
der superfluous the opening of windows and the exposure 
of promising young men to blood-curdling draughts of 
air. Pure air is indispensable, we admit. The only fault 
we find is with the method of obtaining it. To sit for an 
hour with one stream pouring into your right ear, another 

34 
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crawling down your back, while a third sports maliciously 
about the feet,—_though not uncommon, is not altogether 
lovely. It is our firm belief that the foundation of the 
long years of feeble health which so many graduates ex- 
perience, is laid in the recitation-room. To be sure, the 
instructor allows anyone whois cold to change his seat, but 
somebody must be exposed. Yet, as recitation-rooms are 
now, there is not one so ventilated that forty men could 
endure to sit in it for half an hour without having one or 
more windows open; and, since this barbarous method of 
obtaining pure air is the only one available, we must, of 
course, submit and make the best of it. Perhaps, instead 
of grumbling at the ventilation, it were better to take all 
measures possible in order to counteract the tendency, 
which every one has, more or less, to take cold. The 
simplest and most practicable precaution is to bathe the 
chest every morning in cold water. All who have tried 
this declare it to be the most effectual preventive known. 





There is one subject on which we feel strongly but dare 
not trust ourself in giving this feeling its full expression, 
and that subject is, “old clothes men.” Granting, for the 
sake of argument, that they are fit to live, is it fit that 
such loathsome ragamuffins should stroll continually up 


and down every walk of the college yard, stopping every | 


man they meet with their impudent inquiries as to the 
state of his wardrobe? Can any man look at them with- 
out being convinced that they would steal at every oppor- 
tunity? While these vermin prowl about the grounds no 
man need be surprised to find his private drawers broken 
open and his valuables gone. The Faculty are sufficiently 


hostile to the comparatively inoffensive and praiseworthy | 


class of organ grinders, but these Jews, notwithstanding 
that they are an intolerable nuisance, are allowed to go 
unmolested. It is not our province to incite to violence, 
but nothing would give us more solid satisfaction than to 
lend our aid to kick these Israelitish vagrants into the 
street. The editorial boot could be put to no better use. 
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Those who listened to President Porter’s Inaugural 
Address may remember that he spoke of the great desir- 
ableness of establishing Fellowships or Graduate Schol- 
arships in connection with the University. At last a 
beginning has been made in this direction. Judge Miller, 
of this city, has given a fund of $10,000, the income of 
which is to afford some young’ graduate the means of 
prosecuting his studies. The incumbent will be ap- 
pointed by vote of the Faculty, and will retain his position 
only one year, unless re-appointed. There is no restriction 
or preference as to the course of study which he shall 
pursue, but he is expected to prepare himself for the work 
of teaching. It may not be generally known that the 
college recived in 1864 a legacy which is now accumula- 
ting and will, in a few years, yield enough to establish 
another Scholarship of the same sort; and it is hoped that 
others will soon be created. Thus, opportunities will be 
given to a number of promising scholars, who would 
otherwise be obliged to engage at once on some absorb- 
ing employment, to fit themselves to instruct in the col- 
lege. A beginning will be made toward the establishment 
of a truly scholarly class in the community and the satis- 
fying of one of the real needs of our country. Every 
move of this kind ought to be hailed by American scholars 
as a step toward the happy era of their dreams when the 
stigma of superficiality shall be removed from American 
scholarship and the charge of a vulgar bread and butter 
ideal removed from the American people. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
Our Record 


Extends from Jan. 28 to Feb. 25, a period of four weeks. Since we 

last appeared before the public, time has rolled his ceaseless course 

through divers important events. As one of the papers which we have 

lately been obliged to read for the benefit of others, remarks, ‘‘ Since 

our last issue, the death of the distinguished ex-emperor, Napoleon III, 

has created a sensation over the civilized world, the news of which event 

reaches us too late for extended comment.” Of more immediate in- 

terest to us, Geo, Washington has succeeded, late on Saturday afternoon, 

in scoring one more annual notch against his name in the college calen- 

dar. Beholding, as he did, from the seats of the blessed, the feeble 

show of bangers in honor of his memory, we doubt not that this patron 

saint of Freshmen rightly attributed it to his post-meridian advent into 
mortal affairs, and sighed that the Faculty of Yale College did not write 
his natal hour as early as the morning recitation. The Junior Prome- 
nade, too, has passed into history,—gone as irrevocably as the pocket- 
money of the committee, who are, however, we rejoice to say, not so 
far behind in their private accounts as the liberal: manner in which they 
dead-headed the periodical press would lead us to suppose. Thanks to 
the caterers of the New Haven House, the initiation supper of the 
Lit. board of ’74 has also become immortal. We say immortal. Per- 
haps the phrase is a strong one; but long, long after its deglution, they 
who partook thereof unanimously declared that it wouldn’t die—jest 
yet, at any rate. Lent, demure and devout, has slipped in on the heels 
of the last party, and packed off to bed the whole troop of “‘ dim and 
blear-eyed students,” the dissolute state of whose optics so shocked the 
simple soul of Rev. J. D. Potter,—attributing it, as he did, in his guilt- 
lessness of social demands, to their ‘loafing around billiard saloons and 
bowling alleys.” May their disreputable features be granted a long 
repose and awake restored. All this has come to pass within a week. 
Truly a crisis in the affairs of men. To compensate for this crush of 
events toward the close of the month, the beginning was proportionally 
uninteresting. A slight ripple in the stagnant waters was caused by the 
announcement from the chapel desk, on Feb. 10th, of the following 


Prizes 


For English Composition in the Sophomore class. 1st, Betts, Bouton, 
Chester, Lee. zd, Hillhouse, Richards, Roosa, Snow. 3d, Barnum, 
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Fuller, Griffin, Waldradt. The Clark Astronomical Premiums for the 
Senior class were announced at the same time as having been assigned, 
the first, to S. T. Stewart; the second, to J. C. Goddard. The fortunate 
mathematicians who received the latter have, it is rumored, been em- 
ployed by the college to figure up the approximate profits of the 


course of 


Lectures on Art, 


The first of which was delivered by Prof. Wier, at the Art Gallery, on 
Feb, 5, to a large audience. The Lit. was not favored with free tickets, 
but from what the reporter was able to hear from outside, it seemed to him 
that the introductory lecture on ‘‘ The Philosophy and Means of Art,” 
was somewhat more abstract than is needful in anything but a work on 
Psychology, and less logically arranged than is pleasant in anything beside 
a mince pie ; but perhaps he was prejudiced ; for the lectures have been 
thronged by continually increasing audiences of the most select char- 
acter. The President made it a point to be present, though he was 
obliged to leave early next morning for New York to attend an informal 


Meeting of the New York Alumni 


At the house of Wm. Walter Phelps, Esq., having, before he left, 
thoughtfully provided the Seniors with enough extra lessons to last until 
his return. The meeting was quite informal, though largely attended. 
At a business meeting two weeks before, the Association chose Hon. 
Wm. M. Evarts, President, and R. W. DeForest, of ’70, Secretary. 
Soon after this meeting, though logically unconnected with it, occurred 
one of those semi-periodical changes in the 


Sentor Studies 


Which are so well calculated to keep the Senior mind in a continual 
state of hopeless bewilderment. The ‘‘ Law of Love” has been taken 
up in place of Psychology, finished, and Geology has partially displaced 
De Tocqueville. Anywhere from twenty-five to fifty pages of Geology 
are recited twice a week at noon, and De Tocqueville is recited once a 
week at the same hour. Prof. Sumner’s lecture on Political Science 
takes place on Tuesday at three, and Prof. Sanford delivers medical 
lectures three times a week at the same hour at the medical building on 
York st. 
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Yale Glee Club. 


Since our last issuet, he Yale Glee Club has been very busy winning 
laurels and extending its reputation and the fame of Yale. On Wed- 
nesday, Feb. 12, a concert was given by the Club under the auspices of 
the Y. M. C. A. of Newark, before an audience of 1800, and was, in 
all respects, a success. Six encores, including one double encore, attest- 
ed to the approbation of the audience. The Newark Register devoted 
nearly half a column to an account of the affair, and, as a consequence, 
every member of the club wasted his patrimony on extra copies of that 
paper. Returning from Newark, the Club immediately commenced re- 
hearsing twice a day for the concert to be given here in Music Hall on 
the 18th of Feb. An audience of over a thousand greeted the appear- 
ance of the fifteen singers at eight o’clock on the evening above men- 
tioned. The programme was better than at any preceding concert, and 
was justly entitled to be called ‘‘ new.” Ten encores and a hearty 
double encore swelled the number of pieces to thirty-one, enough surely 
to satisfy the most greedy. ‘‘ Old Dog Tray ” met with a most flatter- 
ing ovation and, hereafter, is to be a fixture with the Club, we hear. 
Financially, both concerts were successful, we believe, and now, as usual 
in such cases, the college is troubling itself to ask, ‘‘ What will they do 
with the money?” The Club is an unusually fine one this year, rival- 
ling the famous Club of 766. The proprietor of Music Hall had just 
time, after the echoes of the concert had died away, to sweep and gar- 
nish his house for the 


Funior Promenade Concert, 


Which came off Friday evening, Feb. 21. An unusually large number 
of young ladies from out of town graced the occasion, but it is needless 
to say that the wit and beauty of New Haven lost nothing by compari- 
son, The committee had done everything to make the Promenade a 
success, and the completeness of their arrangements cannot be too highly 
praised. The stage was adorned with choice plants and flowers, while 
above it gleamed the word Yale and the numeral of the Junior class. 
A new feature, and one which gave general satisfaction, was the arrange- 
ment for refreshments, which were free. The advantage of this plan is, 
however, questionable, for it is impossible for a Promenade committee 
to furnish anything more than ice cream and cake, without incurring 
considerable personal loss; yet many, after dancing two or three hours, 
feel the need of a more hearty supper. Bernstein furnished the music, 
which was absolutely perfect. The invitations, orders of dances, and 
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tickets were neat and tasteful. The engraving was done by Davies, of 
New Haven, and was not as finished and artistic as that of Tiffany a 
year ago, and of Gavit & Co., last summer. There can be but one 
opinion with regard to the Promenade, namely, that it was a complete 
success, and reflects great honor upon the Junior class and great credit 
upon the committee, several of whom were rewarded by seats at the 


Yale Lit. Supper. 


The Thirty-ninth Lrr. Board was initiated into the mysteries of Chi 
Delta Theta Tuesday evening, Feb. 25, at the New Haven House. At 
the conclusion of the sacred rites the lucky ten sat down to a tasty ban- 
quet in a cozy little supper-room on the second floor. The gentlemen 
of the incoming Board conducted themselves with that “‘ shy and grace- 
ful reticence ” so attractive on such occasions, No outsider was allowed 
within the hallowed precincts save three silent servitors, who moved 
noiselessly about and added wonderfully to the pleasure of the occasion. 
The toasts were as follows : 


1. THE YALE LIT. 
Dum mens grata manet, nomen laudesque YALENsES 
Cantabunt Sozorgs, unanimique Patres.—O.tp Sonc. 
Responded to by S. O. Prentice. 
2. THE WEEKLY PRESS. 
Little children, love one another. 
Responded to by T. P. Wicxes. 


3. EDITOR’S TABLE. 
Too true to flatter and too kind to sneer, 
And only just when seemingly severe.—Hotmgs. 
Responded to by F. B. Tarpe tt. 
4. CHI DELTA THETA. 
Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Ashkelon. 
Responded to by T. W. Grover. 
5. MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes, 
And, faith, he'll prent it.—Burns. 
Responded to by W. A. Houcuton. 


6. THE LITERATURE OF THE LIT. 

Amazing brightness, purity and truth.— Otway. 

Responded to by A. D. Wuitremore. 
7. OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 
Accipe, si vis 

Accipe jam tabulas; detur nobis locus, hora, 

Custodes; videamus uter plus scribere possit—Horace. 
Responded to by H. W. Lyman. 
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8. VOLUME XXXIxX. 
Perhaps it may turn out a sang, 
Perhaps turn out a sermon.—Burns. 
Responded to by J. S. Woop. 
9. OUR EXCHEQUER. 
A beggarly account of empty boxes.—SHAKESPEARE. 


Responded to by W. Beese. 


10. THE BOARD OF 1874. 
With different talents formed, we variously excel.—STEEve. 
Responded to by O. F. Atpis. 


The speeches of the new Board were uniformly good and evinced their 
appreciation of the honors and responsibilities upon which they have 
entered. After the affairs and management of the Lrr. had been fully 
discussed, the members of the new Board drew for the order in which 
the numbers of the XXXIXth Vol. should be issued, with the following 
result: Wickes, Whittemore, Wood, Aldis, Grover, Wickes, Whitte- 
more, Wood, Grover. Ata quarter after one the gathering broke up 
with a final cheer at the fence for Chi Delta Theta. 


Base Ball. 


The members of the University nine are now supposed to be rigor- 
ously training, but it is a matter of serious question when, where and 
how they do it. The Freshmen held a ball meeting in the President’s 
lecture-room Wednesday, Feb. 5. W. N. Frew was chosen chairman. 
J. H. Phillips was, after some delay, chosen captain. Measures were 
adopted to raise money by the appointment of one man from each divi- 
sion to solicit subscriptions. F. V. Andrews was chosen Treasurer of 
the Club. We understand that communications have been exchanged 
with the Freshman class at Harvard relative to a match next term. 


Boating. 


As spring opens upon us the interest in boating revives. On Wed- 
nesday afternoon, Feb. 26, a large meeting was held in the President’s 
lecture-room to receive the report of the committee appointed last fall 
to draft a new constitution for the Navy. The instrument as offered by 
the committee was accepted, with a proviso that the section requiring 
the President to be from the Senior class should be suspended for this 
year. This was to allow Mr. Oaks, the present incumbent, who is 
from the Junior class, to continue in office until the expiration of his 
term. The principal changes from the old constitution are in making 
the Secretary and Treasurer distinct officers instead of being combined, 
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as heretofore, and allowing a percentage to the latter officer for his labor 
of collecting. We notice, also, that the old Phelps Barge system has 
been abolished. What is to be done with the money given for prizes 
in these races, we are not informed, but we hope Mr. Phelps may see fit 
to allow his gift to be diverted from its original purposes and used for 
the support of the University crew. The practice of putting shell 
crews into heavy barges, and especially the University, who are supposed 
to have mastered the elementary part of rowing, is a very questionable 
one. Crews have always been unwilling to enter these races until they 
have acquired a good deal of practice in the barge; the result is, they 
have too little time for shells, and if the race is held early in the season 
there is danger of injury by rowing when not in condition, That the 
practice in the lumbering barge is of little use in the shell, the experi- 
ence of three years proves. We, therefore, are glad of this change. 
As the question has been long agitated, the action is not inconsiderate, 
and we predict of it good results. 


Items. 


The college pulpit was occupied Sunday, Feb. 2, by Prof. Fisher ; 
Feb. 9, by Mr. Twitchell, ’59; Feb. 16, by Prof. Harris; Feb. 23, by 
Prof. Packard. ——The course of sermons before the Berkeley Associa- 
tion was completed Sunday evening, Feb. 23, by Rev. Mr. Walden, of 
Norwich. The Sophomores have mastered the Art of Elocution 
under the direction of Prof. Bailey. 





Prof. Sumner has commenced 
his course of advanced instruction in Political Economy. Another 
old custom which ’72 broke up is that of having a subject for dissection 








at the sixth of the medical lectures. When will Yale recover from the 
prostration in which the last class left her? The Clark prizes for the 
solution of Astronomical problems have been awarded to S. T. Stewart 
and J. C. Goddard. The English Composition prizes have been 
awarded to the following Sophomores: first prizes, to Betts, Bouton and 





Lee; second prizes, to Hillhouse, Richards, Roosa and Snow; third 
prizes, to Barnum, Fuller, Griffin and Walradt. 





The spring session 
of the Law School opened Wednesday, Feb. 12, in its new and elegant 
quarters. Hon, Francis Wayland is Dean of the Faculty, Prof. Robin- 
son having been compelled by his increased practice to writhdraw from 





that position. Upon his return from his Western tour, Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher will commence his second course of lectures before the 


Theological School. 





On Thursday evening, Feb. zo, there were 
several of those pleasant little affairs between Freshmen and Sophomores, 
called banger rushes. The policemen were on hand, which is unac- 
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countable; the Faculty were not on hand, which is also unaccountable, 
The ways of the Faculty of Yale College are past finding out, 
The Business Manager of the Glee Club was informed by the President 
of the college that the Club was excused to go to Newark and would 
receive neither marks nor failures. On this understanding the members 





of the Club, some of whom would otherwise have refused to go, went 
to Newark and returned as soon after the concert as possible. While 
they were gone the Faculty meeting was held and it was voted that the 
Club went at their own risk, and marks and failures have been since im- 
posed without mercy. Such dealing is not calculated to inspire either 
affection or respect. Since writing the above, the “ flunks ” have been 
** taken off.” 


S. S. S. MEMORABILIA. 
Boating. 


At a meeting of the Undine Boat Club, held Feb. 26, the boating 
affairs of the School were discussed, and a number of unpromising facts 
were disclosed. It was then stated that although a list of boating men 
had been written out, and the men requested to enter the crew, yet, 
owing to the refusal of some to comply, it would be impossible to pro- 
vide a crew to enter the summer races. Moreover, the committee ap- 
pointed to raise subscriptions for the new shell, reported that they had 
met with very little success in their labors ; which, however, appears to 
us to have resulted more from the uncertainty of being able to obtain a 
crew than from any decided objection to subscribing for a new shell. 
Be this as it may, it seems at present to be decided that the Undine 
Boat Club will have no crew this year, and that the responsibility of 
representing the boating interests of this Department will devolve upon 
the Freshmen. At the same meeting, it was voted that a committee be 
appointed to prepare a new Constitution for the Club. Messrs. Scaife, 
Jaffray, and Cogswell were appointed. 


Sheffield Glee Club. 


On Tuesday evening, Feb. 11, the Glee Club, assisted by Miss E. 
Louise Sanford, gave their first concert, at Wallingford. The members 
of the Club, together with a large number of students, left the city at 
6.45 P. M., on a special train chartered for the purpose. Having ar- 
rived in Wallingford, they immediately proceeded to the Town Hall, 
which was well filled, about three hundred people being present. 
The concert passed off pleasantly, with frequent encores, which were 
mostly bestowed upon the college songs. The successful issue of the 
affair has increased the confidence of the members of the Club, and we 
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doubt not that their next concert will be much better than the first. 
After the concert, the Club went, by previous invitation, to the resi- 
dence of Mr. Beach, the well-known banker of this city. There they 
met a large party of Wallingford ladies and gentlemen, with whom they 
spent a very agreeable evening. Through the kindness of Mr. Beach, 
dancing and refreshments were provided, and, when two o’clock drew 
nigh, the members of the Club left Wallingford with pleasant remem- 
brances of their visit. 


The Government Appropriation. 


In the last number, we stated that a bill, or, rather, an amendment, 
providing for the endowment of Agricultural Colleges throughout the 
United States, had been passed by the House of Representatives, and 
was then before the Senate for its approval or rejection. Contrary to 
the general expectation, the amendment passed the Senate a few weeks 
ago. It requires that one-half the annual sales of public lands be set 
aside for the use of Agricultural Colleges, until a fund be raised large 
enough to furnish the designated college in each State with an annual 
dividend of $50,000. It is quite probable that the Scientific School 
will be the fortunate recipient in Connecticut. If so, the event will 
be very opportune ; for the new Scientific building, which is nearly com- 
pleted, cannot fail to considerably augment the current expenses of the 
School, as well as to render new instructors necessary by increasing the 
facilities for instruction which the Department already possesses. 


Items. 


Feb. 2, Prof. Fisher delivered a Sunday evening lecture upon Morals 





and Religion. Junior Mechanical Engineers commenced to study 
Zeuner’s Valve Gears and Link Motion. At a meeting of the Debat- 
ing Club, the following question was discussed: “ Resolved, ‘That trial 
by jury should be abolished in the United States.” A number of Sci- 
entific Professors left New Haven to attend the final reception given in 
honor of Tyndall. The Freshman crew at present consists of Wood 
(stroke), Hall, Brownell, Kennedy, Maybury, Nichols (bow). Statis- 
tics of church membership show that 75 out of 200 Scientifics are mem- 
bers of churches. Senior Engineers have taken up ‘‘ Wood’s Bridge 
Construction and Roofs ;”” the Senior Selects have commenced to study 
“ How Crops Feed,” by Prof. Johnson. Freshmen appointed a com- 
mittee to provide class canes, but when they arrived from New York, 
refused to take them from the express office because they cannot see the 
canes without first paying for them.——Prof. Coe delivered a lecture 
upon the life and works of Pascal. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


The only innovation made by the present board in the traditional Lit. was 
the creation of a separate department of book notices. In making this 
change, they only put upon a single editor work which had before been done 
by each editor in turn. For several years the books received by the maga- 
zine from a few publishing houses have been acknowledged, sometimes by 
simple notices, and sometimes by what were intended to be short reviews. 
The wisdom of giving prominence to these efforts in criticism has been 
doubted ; the incoming board will decide upon that. But in justification of 
what has been done, it can be said that the objections to it are mainly founded 
upon a misconception of the purposes of the Lit. itself. The question of the 
value of the Lit. to the college would be much simplified if every one would 
throw away the notion that its prime objects are to gossip, amuse, and interest. 
Those are the objects of the weekly papers, and if they fail in them, they are 
good for nothing. It is quite otherwise with the Lit. If one wishes to ob- 
tain information or enjoyment by reading, he will read an author of mature 
mind and established reputation. No one supposes that the ideas of under- 
graduates will have any great intrinsic value. If their articles are called 
good, it is only meant that they are relatively good. The Liv.’s are not ex- 
pected to serve as encyclopedias to future aspirants for composition prizes, 
or to be quoted by articles in English reviews on the humorists of America. 
The object of the Lit. is to encourage the undergraduates to express them- 
selves on subjects in which they are more at home, than in those on which 
they read to the Professor of Rhetoric. As long as it is considered an honor 
to have one’s initials in the pages of the magazine, the magazine may feel se- 
cure and contented. The argument for its perpetuation is the incentive 
which it offers to such sorts of writing as, in more perfect forms, make up 
polite literature. To be sure, it is necessary that a considerable part of the 
college should be interested in this matter, but the interest which those who 
do not write are expected to feel, is the interest felt by men closely connected 
together for one another. The Lit. is probably as uninteresting in Brown as 
the Brunonian is to us. 

Applying this, then, to the book notices, it is not claimed that the few sen- 
tences printed by the LIT. about a book are to be regarded as on a level with 
the criticisms of the Aé/antic or the Nation, but only that the attempt to ex- 
press a just opinion on a book, however vapid the result may be, is a valua- 
ble discipline. If any one says the criticisms are worthless, we answer: 
“Certainly, judged by the standard which you have in mind. Probably we 
shall all be ashamed in a few years at the vapidity of the ideas which we have 
put in print while here. But if we should always refrain from expressing 
ourselves for fear of soon outgrowing our present abilities, we might wait 
forever.” So, then, we introduce Monsieur Taine. 

The Philosophy of Art. By H. Taine. Pp. 198. New York: Holt & Wil- 
liams. New Haven: Judd & White. 

These two lectures are properly the introduction to the author’s other 
works on Art. Those who have any acquaintance with Taine’s style will not 
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need to be told that his philosophy is expressed intelligibly and fascinatingly, 
To the vexed, fundamental question of the motives which impel to Art, and 
the object which Art has in view, he does not allude. He simply examines 
artistic products, as scientific men examine natural products, and deduces 
from his examination a definition of Art, and the law which governs its pro- 
duction. One notices, as in all of Taine’s works, a tendency to accommodate 
fact to theory, yet one cannot doubt that his theory is true. 

The translator congratulates himself on having done his work well. ‘“ The 
present edition,” he says, “is a careful revision of the former one, and 
amounts, indeed, to a new translation. The present edition being much 
more literal, the translator considers it an improvement, and hopes that it 
will be found more worthy of its gifted author, the publishers, his (whose ?) 
indulgent critics, and the public generally.” After such a flourish of trum- 
pets as that, a critic would need to be very indulgent to excuse the translator 
for making Taine say: “Great men not only wrote well, but almost every- 
body.” 

The Elocutionist's Annual. By J. W. Shoemaker, A.M., Professor of Elocu- 
tion. Pp.194. Philadelphia: J. W. Daughaday. Price 25 cents. 

Here is just the thing for the Sophomore class. We are informed by letter 
that this pamphlet “has been pronounced by all who have seen it choice, 
fresh, and fully up to the times.” The contributions of King David, Shaks- 
peare, Tennyson, and other distinguished authors are “choice”; those of 
Sophia P. Snow, Lizzie York Case, Mrs. M. E. Allen, and such unknown 
luminaries of literature, are “fresh”; those of Talmage, Murray, and Twain 
are “fully up to the times.” The following, from an anonymous pen, is ex- 
tremely touching : 

“ How beautiful is early morn! The earth all bathed in dewy freshness 
while the rays of light are kissing every hill-top, and each pearly gem daguer- 
reotypes the glorious orb of day.... . How beautiful the gorgeous splendors 
of departing day! What a world of pomp the heavens put on, as though the 
clouds held festival to hail the god of glory to his western home. .... 
Woman thou art beautiful—while beauty gleams amid the blue-robed heavens, 
and stars are shining in its rays.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 


Unconscious Action of the Brain, and Epidemic Delusions. By Dr. W. B. Car- 
penter, F.R.S. Pp. 64. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. New Haven: H. H. 
Peck. 


Fleurange. By Mme. Augustus Craven. Pp. 347. New York: Holt & 
Williams. New Haven: Judd & White. 


Queens. By E. B. Emery. Pp. 349. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. New Haven: 
H. H. Peck. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Lucina has been busy of late among undergraduate journals. February is 
a good month to be born in. So, at least, thinks the college press. And so 
it is, if the number of its new delivered infants sent bawling after us for a 
kindly recognition, be a criterion. But we sadly fear a high rate of infant 
mortality during the year. O, colleges of our broad land, from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, take a lesson in Political Economy from the improvidently productive 
Irishman, and beware of marrying yourselves to an editorial board until you 
are able to provide your offspring with something better than a potato diet. 
These remarks, however, are to be taken as general reflections rather than as 
reflecting on the cases in hand; for, from the Bates Student, of Lewiston, Me., 
to the A/il/s Quarterly, of Brooklyn, Alameda Co., Cal., from the A/agentia to 
the Geyser, they are a healthy lot, and well nurtured. 

The Magenta, which, as might be expected from its patrician descent, has 
never “‘squalled,” since it came into being, or showed any traces of infant de- 
pravity in attempting to scratch its big brother, has already gotten its legs 
and become playful. It has begun to poke sticks through the fence at its 
neighbors and natural playmates, the Courant and Record. Sweet infant prod- 
igy, we warn you that it is not yet near enough to the millennium to make it 
at all safe for children, weaned or unweaned, to pursue their little games near 
the domicile of the asp. 

But the Geyser apparently has the colic, for it comes “ blindly wailing, out 
from the shores of the great unknown” of Illinois, as follows: 

IN LOVE—BUT WHY? 
DEDICATED TO F. J. Sy 
I love her—yes, I love her ; 
Could’nt help it if I'd try— 
And yet to save my liver, 
I cannot tell you why. 


I could easier dam a river 
Than tell the reason why. 





She is saucy, cold and cruel— 
Would’nt care if I should die; 
Treats me like I were a mule, 
Tears my heart strings with her eye, 
Makes of me a frantic fool, 
Blindly loving—but oh why? 

We wait with apprehension its next visit, to see whether it overcomes the 
malady; for, when it becomes chronic, there is no more fruitful source of 
infant mortality. 

The Mills Quarterly hails from a female seminary, which, in these days, is a 
favorable omen. But when we read in its unusually modest and rarely truth- 
ful prospectus that it aims “to publish something that shall give more per- 
manency to our weekly compositions,” we are filled with forebodings, lest 
further dissection should reveal the ravages of the potato diet. Yet these vege- 
tables in California are monstrous well flavored, and, even under their true 
names, have quite a relishful taste. But, as men and brethren, we must tell 
you, our Occidental sisters, that there is no necessity for a magazine, at least 
of the size and good looks of yours, to provide a “ preparatory department,” in 
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which children in pinafores may gabble about the relative merits of a doll 
and a poodle-dog as follows: “I think a doll is a much nicer pet than a 
poodle-dog. I think that Topsy is a much prettier name than Hepsy. One 
day Topsy fell down stairs and nearly broke her neck, but she is all right 
now. Dolls are much smarter than poodle-dogs, and they are much cleaner. 
You have to feed poodle-dogs, but Topsy eats herself.” Rashly economical 
Topsy. 

Two thirds of the students of Bates College are preparing for the ministry. 
Asatrule, we don’t like these devoted young men. We meta collection of 
them once at a theological party, and the thought struck us that a paper of 
their editing would not be attractive. But a perusal of the first number of 
the Bates Student convinces us that there are Theologues—and Theologues. 

Of the other new born ones we give the best part—their names: Central 
Collegian, Fayette, Mo.; University Review, Wooster, O.; Polytechnic Fournal, 
Albany. Now stand up, younkers, and count noses. Only seven. It’s not 
much of a month for babies, after all. Bless you, children, bless you. 

As we compare with the new-comers some of our older exchanges, we feel 
that it would be well if they could, in the irreverent language of Mr. Weller, 
Senior, concerning his second wife, ‘‘be born again, and put out to nuss.” 
Notably, College Days. Its contents is made up of an original obituary on Fanny 
Fern, a semi-original editorial on Christmas, a physiological treatise on the 
human voice, “Translations of the Bible into English,” translated from 
Shaw’s Manual and other reliable sources, a creditable poem by Robert 
Burns, a column from the College Courant, another from Canon Kingsbury, 
and a page of ‘‘Crumbs from the Wise Man’s Table,” like to the following: 
“With self-renunciation life begins,” ‘The true Shekinah is man,” &c. The 
Lazarus who desires to be fed with such crumbs deserves a soft spot in Abra- 
ham’s bosom immediately. 

A hundred more to clip and criticise! And every one displays half a page 
of panegyric on the Vassar Misce/lany. Now, we are not jealous. Oh,no. But 
we suggest that this thing is being overdone. With such regularity does this 
puff appear, and so uniformly does it mention an excellent poem in maca- 
ronics, and the general sprightliness of the editorial department, that we are 
only prevented from believing that the notice was sketched near Poughkeep- 
sie and sent with a kiss to every editor for insertion, by the fact that we have 
not ourselves been favored. The Cornell Z7a alone, irritated by the recent 
action of its trustees regarding the admission of women, refuses to bow the 
knee, adopts a manly tone, slights the macaronics, and finds idiomatic errors 
in the editor’s table. 

The £ra, we are sorry to say, is falling into the carping and vituperative 
style. From its treatment of the Hobart Sentine/, that periodical has never 
recovered. Ina more recent issue it “lays out” the Ithaca paper in the same 
style, and flies at the ation for printing an article about its examinations. 
Pass the soothing syrup; the Courant and Record can spare it just now. 

Columbia College has appropriated $1000 “ for the encouragement of row- 
ing among the students of the undergraduate course,” and hopes to be repre- 
sented at the next “ Intercollegiate.” 

Prof. Orton, of Vassar, sails from New York, June 23, for a four months’ 
trip up the Amazon. He has before conducted a scientific expedition over 
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the same ground, and understands the business. He is willing to take along 
three or four well recommended young men. Any desirous of taking a 
unique summer trip will do well to apply. 

The Advocate of Feb. 14 contains a sound and convincing argument in 
favor of professional trainers; also a plaint over “the repressive influence of 
Harvard,” which has the true ring of the Yale undergraduates’ traditional 
growl on the same subject. 

We notice a particularly good number of the Lafayette Monthly for Jan. 

We are not given to quoting the mixed colleges, because they seldom 
originate anything—that can be put in quotation marks. But when one of 
their editors speaks of courting as “‘ going to press,” we cheerfully admit that 
the English language is indebted for a new figure to his “ surroundings.” 

We learn from the Student that “ Prof. Loomis has started a flourishing 
dancing class.” 

The letter written to the Courant some time since, accusing the class of '73 
of mediocrity, has attracted some attention elsewhere. The Hamilton Zit, 
says, ‘‘ judging from the letter the young man writes, we are not disposed to 
doubt the statement.” A very correct inference. 

How pleasant to attend a college where you can have all the enjoyments of 
ahome! The sheet published by that family boarding school, called Indiana 
College, has this felicitous style of ventilating its domestic affairs: 


“Tt is settled! Prof. A.is happy!! It isa boy!!! Congratulations are 
now in order. 

WaANnTED—The prettiest name in the world. For further particulars ask 
Prof. A. 

N.B. It must be a name suitable for the masculine gender. 


The periodical smart boy, who writes Josh Billingsy compositions for the 
press, is now located at Cadiz, Pa., and presents below his very latest pro- 
duction : 


Having been required to write a composition on some part of the human 
body, he expanded as follows: ‘‘The Throat—A throat is convenient to 
have, especially for roosters and ministers. The former eats corn and crows 
with it; the latter preaches through his’n and ties it up.” 


We pass over the outside periodicals, including the American Newspaper 
Reporter, Phrenological Fournal, Federalist, Pen and Plow, Anvil, Bamberge's 
Reporter, Our Church Work, American Protestant, Catholic World, American 
Grocer, Woodhull and Claflin’s Weekly, Report of Bureau of Education, Am. Ed. 
Monthly, Illinois Schoolmaster. and others, all of which our incumbency in the 
reviewer's chair has privileged us to read and digest, but which compose a 
mixture too varied to be palatable to others, even as hash. Exception must 
be made, however, in favor of Zhe 7adb/e,a monthly publication devoted to 
the refinements of the table, and edited by Barry Gray. Its contents, or, as it 
is appropriately styled, “bill of fare,” contains much instruction upon the 
zsthetics of eating, woven into story, essay, and poetry. Altogether it makes 
a publication quite unique. 

One prevailing feature, about this time, among all college papers that have | 
lived long enough to learn the tricks of the trade, is the allusion to “the 
little bill.” The various guises in which it comes are interesting to notice, 
The majority, in terse Saxon, eloquent with real feeling, lay before the public 
the naked facts of their needs and subscribers’ ingratitude. Some adopta 
threatening tone, some evidently have blasphemy in their hearts. One, 
with a simple faith that is half sublime, remarks: “The blue cross before 
your name shows that your subscription is unpaid.” One relies on the honor 
which, according to proverb, should reside among these quasi-thieves, and 
publishes the names of those subscribers who have paid since the last issue, 
But for potency, commend us among them all to the formula which the March 
number of the Zz¢. is wont to adopt, and which we hereby address to all whom 
it may concern: ‘‘ DELINQUENT SUBSCRIBERS are hereby informed that the 
SUBSCRIPTION LIsT of the Lir. has been PLACED IN THE HANDS OF A COLLECTOR,” 

w. B. 
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